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aid, the western powers had secured overwhelming
military superiority over Germany as a result of the first
world war. Now that Germany was palpably threatening
to renew the war, why not act while there was yet time?
As it became more and more evident that the western
powers would not act while there was yet time, American
opinion became pre-occupied with the problem of how to
keep America out of the war that was coming. Mr.
Roosevelt tried to prevent or delay, by diplomatic
pressure, the outbreak of war; Congress tried by legisla-
tion to prevent America getting into war if it came.
As is usual in human affairs, the motives for this policy
were mixed. Much was due to the human reluctance to
endure the risks and losses of another war. Although by
European standards, American losses in the last world war
had been slight, they had occurred far from home and for.
a cause which the results of the war seemed to show had
been betrayed. The world had not been made safe for
democracy.
Isolationism and Neutrality Legislation
Propagandists, most of them honest and zealous, some
of them emotionally or personally linked with the German
cause or with the minority which had opposed entrance
into the last war, helped to spread the view not only that
America and the world had gained nothing from the last
war, but that the ostensible motives for American inter-
vention were not the real ones. A Senate committee
investigating the munitions industry not only discredited
the * Merchants of Death' who were still active, but
attempted to show that it was as a result of the activities
of the munitions industry between 1914 and 1917 that
America had been led to the disastrous step of intervention
in a quarrel which was none of hers. It was the conten-
tion^ Seriatcfr-Nyeithat^ri^^f rife^^fe; cauM of
American intervention was the creation of a great vested
interest in^Allie'^^^